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larger houses. The hall was still the main apartment, and was to
continue as such for another two centuries. The typical arrange-
ment of hall, buttery, pantry and kitchen can still be traced, not
only in surviving houses and castles but in inns and colleges.

The golden age of castle building had passed early in the century,
for not only had the introduction of cannon rendered the castle, if
not obsolete, at least obsolescent, but also the towns were growing
more important than the nobility. As the fully defensive castle
had always been extremely uncomfortable to live in, the opportunity
to escape from the extremities of military science was welcomed, and
the castle soon gave way to the fortified manor. Maxstoke, Warwick-
shire, for instance, really falls under this category despite its imposing
walls and towers, which are typical of the fashion for retaining the
paraphernalia of the fortress, though the real need for it had
passed (43). Of the few genuine castles built late in the century,
Bodiam, Sussex, is the best known, and was planned to guard the
district against possible French raids (44). Its plan shows the hall
entrance placed axially opposite the gateway of its quadrangle, an
arrangement characteristic as much of the late mediaeval manor as
of the castle. Another late castle is the little-known one of Nunney
in Somerset, of which there are considerable remains. Some of the
older castles also increased their defences, particularly in the North,
where such strongholds as Belsay foretell the " pele " tower of the
following century. At Warwick, the barbican and two rather
continental-looking towers were added to the curtain, in contrast
to nearby Kenilworth, which was elaborating its living apartments.
In the fourteenth century this was the #iore common process, and
we may note the interesting case of Haddon, Derbyshire, which
started as little more than a strong tower, to which were added
buildings of an increasingly domestic character during several
centuries (42). The present period saw the emergence of the hall
proper.

Town defences naturally tended to follow castle models. The
town wall was defended by a series of towers, and its gates by
barbicans. Another century would see the practice of building
chapels over gateways which were no longer considered essential
for defensive purposes {e.g. at Warwick), but peace was not yet
sufficiently assured. By the aid of fines reluctant burghers were
persuaded to keep the walls in repair, the ditckes clear, and the
approaches free from hut or lean-to. Nor should it be forgotten
that the Church, too, played its part, for important establishments
were themselves walled, and might form an appreciable portion of
a city's defences, as in Lichfield and the Prior's domain at Coventry,
In the towns the streets were narrow, often too narrow for vehicular
traffic, and tended to radiate from the market-place to the walls, on
the inside of which ran broad alleys for military access. There is no